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THE WIDOW OF HEBRON. 
The conclusiun of this fanciful story is subjoined : 
" When life returned to me again, I found that | 
_ was rushing forward with vast speed, but it was no 
longer the bound and spring of my sinewy limbs; I 
felt, too, that I was no longer treading the sands that 
had so long burned under my fect. I was tossed by 
winds; I was drenched with heavy moisture; I saw 
at intervals a strong glare of light bursting on me, and 
then suddenly obscured. My senses gradually cleared, 
and I became conscious that my being had undergone 
anew chango. I glanced at my limbs, and saw them 
covered with plumage; but the talons were still there. 
I still felt the fierce eagerness for blood, the instinctive 
desize of destroying life, the eagerness of pursuit, the 
savage spirit of loneliness. Still | was the sullen king 
of the forest; in every impulse of my spirit I rushed 
on. As far as my eye could gaze, and it now possessed 
a power of vision which seemed to give me the com- 
mand of the earth, I saw clouds rolling in huge piles 
as white as» snow, and wilder than the surges of an 
uproused sea, J saw the marble pinnacles of moun- 
‘ tains piercing through the vapoury ocean like the 
pointe of lances; 1 saw the whole majesty of the 
kingdom of the air, with all its eplendour of colouring, 
its gathering tempests, its boundless reservoirs of the 
rain, its fiery forges of the thunder. Still I rushed 
on, sustained by unccnscious power, and filled with a 
fierce joy in my new strength. As I accidentally 
passed over a broad expanse of vapour, which ‘ay 
calm and smooth under the meridian beams, I looked 
downwards. ‘The speed of my shadow as it swept 
across the cloud, first caught my eye. But I was in 
another moment struck with still keener astonishment 
at the shape which fell there. It bore the complete 
outline of an eagle; [ saw the broad wings, the strong 
form, the beak and head framed for rapine; the des- 
truction of prey was in every movement. The truth 
flashed on me. My spirit had transmigrated into the 
king of the feathered race. My first sensations were 
of tho deepest melancholy. I was to be a prisoner 
once more in the form of an inferior nature. 1 was 
still to be exiled from the communion of mah. Iwas, 
for years or ages, to be a fierce and blood-devouring 
creature, the dweller among mountains and precipicee, 
pursued by man, a terror to all the beings of its nature, 
stern, solitary, hated, and miserable. Yet I had 
glimpses of consolation. Though retaining the ruthless 
impulses of my forest state, I felt that my lot was now 
softencd, that my fate was cast in a mould of higher 
capabilities of enjoyment, that, I was safer from the 
incessant fears of pursuit, from the famine, the thirst, 
the wounds, and the inclemency of the life of the wil- 
derness, I felt still a higher alleviation of my destiny 
in a sense that the very enjoyments, few and lonely 
as they were, which were added to my existence, were 
proof that my captivity was not to be forever. Tho 
recollections of my human career still mingled with 
the keen and brute impulses of my present being; but 
they were no longer the scorpion scourges that had 
once tortured me. I remembered with what eager 
longing I had often looked upon the clear heavens of 
Egypt, and envied every bird that I saw soaring in 
the sunshine. I remembered how often, in even the 
most successful hours of my ambition, I had wished 
to exchange existence with the ibis that I had seen 
sporting over the banks of the Nile, and then spreading 
his speckled wings, and floating onward to the The- 
bais, at a height inaccessible to the arrow. How 
often had I gazed at the eagles which I started at the 
head of my hunting train from the country of the 
. Cataracts, and while I watched their flight into the 
highest region of the blue and lovely atmosphere, saw 
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their plumage turned to gold and purple as they rose. 


through the colourcd light of the clouds, or poised 
themselves in the full radiance of the sunbeams! This 
delight was now fully within my possession, and I 
enjoyed it to the full. The mere faculty of motion is 
an indulgence ; but to possess it without restraint, to 
have unlimited space before me for its exercise, and 
to traverse it without an exertion ; to be able to speed 
with a swiftness surpassing all human rapidity, to 
speed through a world, and to specd with the simple 
wave of a wing, was a new sense, a source of pleasure 
that alone might olmost have soothed my calamity.— 
The beauty of nature, the grandcur of the elemental 
changes, the contrasted majesty of the mountains with 
the living and crowded luxuriance of the plains below, 
were perpetually before my eyes; and tardily as they 
impressed themselves on my spirit, and often as they 
were degraded and darkened by the necessities of my 
animal nature, they still made their impression. My 
better mind was beginning to revive. At length, one 
day as I lay on my poised pinions, basking in the 
sun, and wondering at the flood of radiance that from 
his orb illumined earth and heaven, I lamented with 
almost the kcenness of human regret, that I was des- 
titute of the organs to make known to man the mag- 
nificence of the powers of creation, thus seen nigh, 
cloudless, and serene. In this contemplation I had 
forgotten that a tempest had been gathering in the 
horizon. It had rapidly advanced towards me. It 
enwrapped me before J had time to spread my pinions 
and escape from its overwhelming ruin. When I made 
the attempt it was too late. 1 saw nothing before, 
below, or above me, but rolling volumes of vapour, 
which confused my vision and clogged my wings.— 
Lightning begun to shoet through the depths of the 
world of cloud. As I still struggled ficrcely to extri- 
cate myself, I saw a shapo standing in the heart of the 
storm. I knew the countenance. It was Azrael; 
still awful, ‘sut with its earlier indignation gone. My 
strength sank and withered before him. My powerful 
pinion flagged. I waited the blow. It was mercy. I 
saw him stretch forth the fatal hand again. Tho 
lightning burst round me. I was enveloped in a 
whirlwind of fire, felt onc wild pang, and felt no 
more. 

I awoke in the midst of a chamber filled with a 
crowd of wild-looking men and women, who, on sccing 
me open my eyee, could not suppress (heir wonderfand 
joy. They danced about the chamber with all the 
geeticulations of barbariandelight. As I gazed round 
with some hope or fear of seeing the mighty angel who 
had smote me, my gesture was mistaken for a desire 
to breathe the open air. 1 was carried towards a large 
casement, from which a view of the country spread 
before me. I was instantly, and for the first time, now 
sensible that another change had come upon me.— 
Whore wero the vast voluines of clouds, on which I 
had floated in such supreme command? Where were 
the glittering pinnacles of the mountains, on which I 
had for so many years looked down from a height that 
made them dwindle into spear heads and arrow points? 
Where was that broad and golden splendour of the 
sun, on which J had for so many thousand days gazed 
as if I drank new life from the lustre? 1 now saw 
hefore me only a deep and gloomy ravine, feathered 
with pines, and filled with a torrent that bounded from 
the marble summit of the precipice. The tops of the 
hills seemed to pierce the heavens, but they were a 
sheet of sullen forest; the sun was shut out, and but 
for a golden line that touched the ridge, I should have 
forgotten that he had an existence. 1 had left the 
region of lights and glories; 1 was now a wingless, 
powerless, enrth-Gixed thing, @ helpless exile from the 
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azure provinces of the sky. What I had become, I 
toiled in vain to discover. I waw changed; I knew 
no more; my faculties still retained the impressions 
made on them by long habit; and 1 felt myself invol- 
untarily attempting to spring forward, and launch 
again upon the bosom of the air. But I was at length 
to be fully acquainted with the truth. 

As the evening came on, | heard siguals of horns 
and wild cries, the sounds of many voices roused me, 
and soon after, the women whom I had seen before, 
rushed into the chamber, bringing a variety of orna- 
ments and robes, which they put on me. A mirror 
which one of them held to my face, when all was 
completed, shewed me that I had trans:nigrated into 
the form of a young female. I was now the daughter 
of a Circassian chieftain. The being whose form I 
now possessed had been memorable for her beauty, 
vas accordingly looked upon as a treasure by her 
parents, and destined to be sold to the most extrava- 
gant purchaser. But envy exists even in the moun- 
tains of Circassia; and a dose of opium, administered 
by arival beauty, had suddenly extinguished a bargain, 
which had been already far advanced, with an envoy 
from the royal harem of Persia. My parents wero 
inconsolable, and they had torn their garmente, and 
vowed revenge over me for three days. On this eve- 
ning the horsemen of the whole tribe were io have 
assembled for an incursion upon the tribe of my suc- 
cessful riva!, and to have avenged my death by gereral 
extermination. While all was in suspense the light 
had come into the eyes of the dead beauty, the colour 
had dawned on her checks, her lips had moved ; and 
her parents, in exultation at the hope of renewing 
their bargain, had at once given a gencral feast to their 
Kinsmen, loaded mo with their family ornaments, and 
invited the Persian to renew hie purchase, and carry 
me without delay beyond the chance of future doses 
of opium. 

The Persian came in full gallop, and approved of 
me for the possession of his long-bearded lord; my 
parents embraced me, wept over me, protested that I 
was the light of their eyes, and sold me without the 
slightest ceremonye That night I was packed up like 
a bale of Curdistan cloth, was flung on a horse, and 
carried far from the mountains of Circassia. 

At the Persian court I lived sumptuously, and in 
perpetual terror; I ate off dishes of gold, I slept on 
beds fringed with pearl, yet I envied the slave who 
swept the chamber. LEverg thing round me was dis- 
trust, discontent, and treochery. My Persian lord 
was devoted to me for a month; and at the end of 
that time, I learned from an old female slave, that I 
was to he poisoned, as my place was to be supplied by 
a new favourite, and it was contrary to the dignity 
of the court that I should be sold toa subject. My 
old triend further told me, that the poison was to be 
administered in a pomegranate that night at supper, 
and mentioned by what mark I was to know the fatal 
fruit. On that night there was a banquet in the 
harem, the Monarch was beyond all custom courteous, 
and he repeatedly invited me to drink perfumed liquors 
as tho highest token of his regard, from his own table. 
At length, in a sportive tone, he ordered a cish of 
pomegranates from his favourite garden to be divided 
among the fairest of the fuir of the harem. My heart 
sank within me, as I heard the sentence of death. But 
I became only the more vigilant. The dish was 
trought. The fruits were flung by the Monarch to 
his delighted guests; till at last but two remained. — 
Ono of them, I saw, was the marked one. ‘To have 
refused it, would bave argued detection of the treachery, 
and must have been followed by certain death. At 
the moment when his hand touched it, I exclaimed 
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THE WIDOW OF HEBRON. 
The conclusiun of this fanciful story is subjoined : 
" When life returned to me again, I found that | 
_ was rushing forward with vast speed, but it was no 
longer the bound and spring of my sinewy limbs; I 
felt, too, that I was no longer treading the sands that 
had so long burned under my fect. I was tossed by 
winds; I was drenched with heavy moisture; I saw 
at intervals a strong glare of light bursting on me, and 
then suddenly obscured. My senses gradually cleared, 
and I became conscious that my being had undergone 
anew chango. I glanced at my limbs, and saw them 
covered with plumage; but the talons were still there. 
I still felt the fierce eagerness for blood, the instinctive 
desize of destroying life, the eagerness of pursuit, the 
savage spirit of loneliness. Still | was the sullen king 
of the forest; in every impulse of my spirit I rushed 
on. As far as my eye could gaze, and it now possessed 
a power of vision which seemed to give me the com- 
mand of the earth, I saw clouds rolling in huge piles 
as white as» snow, and wilder than the surges of an 
uproused sea, J saw the marble pinnacles of moun- 
‘ tains piercing through the vapoury ocean like the 
pointe of lances; 1 saw the whole majesty of the 
kingdom of the air, with all its eplendour of colouring, 
its gathering tempests, its boundless reservoirs of the 
rain, its fiery forges of the thunder. Still I rushed 
on, sustained by unccnscious power, and filled with a 
fierce joy in my new strength. As I accidentally 
passed over a broad expanse of vapour, which ‘ay 
calm and smooth under the meridian beams, I looked 
downwards. ‘The speed of my shadow as it swept 
across the cloud, first caught my eye. But I was in 
another moment struck with still keener astonishment 
at the shape which fell there. It bore the complete 
outline of an eagle; [ saw the broad wings, the strong 
form, the beak and head framed for rapine; the des- 
truction of prey was in every movement. The truth 
flashed on me. My spirit had transmigrated into the 
king of the feathered race. My first sensations were 
of tho deepest melancholy. I was to be a prisoner 
once more in the form of an inferior nature. 1 was 
still to be exiled from the communion of mah. Iwas, 
for years or ages, to be a fierce and blood-devouring 
creature, the dweller among mountains and precipicee, 
pursued by man, a terror to all the beings of its nature, 
stern, solitary, hated, and miserable. Yet I had 
glimpses of consolation. Though retaining the ruthless 
impulses of my forest state, I felt that my lot was now 
softencd, that my fate was cast in a mould of higher 
capabilities of enjoyment, that, I was safer from the 
incessant fears of pursuit, from the famine, the thirst, 
the wounds, and the inclemency of the life of the wil- 
derness, I felt still a higher alleviation of my destiny 
in a sense that the very enjoyments, few and lonely 
as they were, which were added to my existence, were 
proof that my captivity was not to be forever. Tho 
recollections of my human career still mingled with 
the keen and brute impulses of my present being; but 
they were no longer the scorpion scourges that had 
once tortured me. I remembered with what eager 
longing I had often looked upon the clear heavens of 
Egypt, and envied every bird that I saw soaring in 
the sunshine. I remembered how often, in even the 
most successful hours of my ambition, I had wished 
to exchange existence with the ibis that I had seen 
sporting over the banks of the Nile, and then spreading 
his speckled wings, and floating onward to the The- 
bais, at a height inaccessible to the arrow. How 
often had I gazed at the eagles which I started at the 
head of my hunting train from the country of the 
. Cataracts, and while I watched their flight into the 
highest region of the blue and lovely atmosphere, saw 
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their plumage turned to gold and purple as they rose. 


through the colourcd light of the clouds, or poised 
themselves in the full radiance of the sunbeams! This 
delight was now fully within my possession, and I 
enjoyed it to the full. The mere faculty of motion is 
an indulgence ; but to possess it without restraint, to 
have unlimited space before me for its exercise, and 
to traverse it without an exertion ; to be able to speed 
with a swiftness surpassing all human rapidity, to 
speed through a world, and to specd with the simple 
wave of a wing, was a new sense, a source of pleasure 
that alone might olmost have soothed my calamity.— 
The beauty of nature, the grandcur of the elemental 
changes, the contrasted majesty of the mountains with 
the living and crowded luxuriance of the plains below, 
were perpetually before my eyes; and tardily as they 
impressed themselves on my spirit, and often as they 
were degraded and darkened by the necessities of my 
animal nature, they still made their impression. My 
better mind was beginning to revive. At length, one 
day as I lay on my poised pinions, basking in the 
sun, and wondering at the flood of radiance that from 
his orb illumined earth and heaven, I lamented with 
almost the kcenness of human regret, that I was des- 
titute of the organs to make known to man the mag- 
nificence of the powers of creation, thus seen nigh, 
cloudless, and serene. In this contemplation I had 
forgotten that a tempest had been gathering in the 
horizon. It had rapidly advanced towards me. It 
enwrapped me before J had time to spread my pinions 
and escape from its overwhelming ruin. When I made 
the attempt it was too late. 1 saw nothing before, 
below, or above me, but rolling volumes of vapour, 
which confused my vision and clogged my wings.— 
Lightning begun to shoet through the depths of the 
world of cloud. As I still struggled ficrcely to extri- 
cate myself, I saw a shapo standing in the heart of the 
storm. I knew the countenance. It was Azrael; 
still awful, ‘sut with its earlier indignation gone. My 
strength sank and withered before him. My powerful 
pinion flagged. I waited the blow. It was mercy. I 
saw him stretch forth the fatal hand again. Tho 
lightning burst round me. I was enveloped in a 
whirlwind of fire, felt onc wild pang, and felt no 
more. 

I awoke in the midst of a chamber filled with a 
crowd of wild-looking men and women, who, on sccing 
me open my eyee, could not suppress (heir wonderfand 
joy. They danced about the chamber with all the 
geeticulations of barbariandelight. As I gazed round 
with some hope or fear of seeing the mighty angel who 
had smote me, my gesture was mistaken for a desire 
to breathe the open air. 1 was carried towards a large 
casement, from which a view of the country spread 
before me. I was instantly, and for the first time, now 
sensible that another change had come upon me.— 
Whore wero the vast voluines of clouds, on which I 
had floated in such supreme command? Where were 
the glittering pinnacles of the mountains, on which I 
had for so many years looked down from a height that 
made them dwindle into spear heads and arrow points? 
Where was that broad and golden splendour of the 
sun, on which J had for so many thousand days gazed 
as if I drank new life from the lustre? 1 now saw 
hefore me only a deep and gloomy ravine, feathered 
with pines, and filled with a torrent that bounded from 
the marble summit of the precipice. The tops of the 
hills seemed to pierce the heavens, but they were a 
sheet of sullen forest; the sun was shut out, and but 
for a golden line that touched the ridge, I should have 
forgotten that he had an existence. 1 had left the 
region of lights and glories; 1 was now a wingless, 
powerless, enrth-Gixed thing, @ helpless exile from the 
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azure provinces of the sky. What I had become, I 
toiled in vain to discover. I waw changed; I knew 
no more; my faculties still retained the impressions 
made on them by long habit; and 1 felt myself invol- 
untarily attempting to spring forward, and launch 
again upon the bosom of the air. But I was at length 
to be fully acquainted with the truth. 

As the evening came on, | heard siguals of horns 
and wild cries, the sounds of many voices roused me, 
and soon after, the women whom I had seen before, 
rushed into the chamber, bringing a variety of orna- 
ments and robes, which they put on me. A mirror 
which one of them held to my face, when all was 
completed, shewed me that I had trans:nigrated into 
the form of a young female. I was now the daughter 
of a Circassian chieftain. The being whose form I 
now possessed had been memorable for her beauty, 
vas accordingly looked upon as a treasure by her 
parents, and destined to be sold to the most extrava- 
gant purchaser. But envy exists even in the moun- 
tains of Circassia; and a dose of opium, administered 
by arival beauty, had suddenly extinguished a bargain, 
which had been already far advanced, with an envoy 
from the royal harem of Persia. My parents wero 
inconsolable, and they had torn their garmente, and 
vowed revenge over me for three days. On this eve- 
ning the horsemen of the whole tribe were io have 
assembled for an incursion upon the tribe of my suc- 
cessful riva!, and to have avenged my death by gereral 
extermination. While all was in suspense the light 
had come into the eyes of the dead beauty, the colour 
had dawned on her checks, her lips had moved ; and 
her parents, in exultation at the hope of renewing 
their bargain, had at once given a gencral feast to their 
Kinsmen, loaded mo with their family ornaments, and 
invited the Persian to renew hie purchase, and carry 
me without delay beyond the chance of future doses 
of opium. 

The Persian came in full gallop, and approved of 
me for the possession of his long-bearded lord; my 
parents embraced me, wept over me, protested that I 
was the light of their eyes, and sold me without the 
slightest ceremonye That night I was packed up like 
a bale of Curdistan cloth, was flung on a horse, and 
carried far from the mountains of Circassia. 

At the Persian court I lived sumptuously, and in 
perpetual terror; I ate off dishes of gold, I slept on 
beds fringed with pearl, yet I envied the slave who 
swept the chamber. LEverg thing round me was dis- 
trust, discontent, and treochery. My Persian lord 
was devoted to me for a month; and at the end of 
that time, I learned from an old female slave, that I 
was to he poisoned, as my place was to be supplied by 
a new favourite, and it was contrary to the dignity 
of the court that I should be sold toa subject. My 
old triend further told me, that the poison was to be 
administered in a pomegranate that night at supper, 
and mentioned by what mark I was to know the fatal 
fruit. On that night there was a banquet in the 
harem, the Monarch was beyond all custom courteous, 
and he repeatedly invited me to drink perfumed liquors 
as tho highest token of his regard, from his own table. 
At length, in a sportive tone, he ordered a cish of 
pomegranates from his favourite garden to be divided 
among the fairest of the fuir of the harem. My heart 
sank within me, as I heard the sentence of death. But 
I became only the more vigilant. The dish was 
trought. The fruits were flung by the Monarch to 
his delighted guests; till at last but two remained. — 
Ono of them, I saw, was the marked one. ‘To have 
refused it, would bave argued detection of the treachery, 
and must have been followed by certain death. At 
the moment when his hand touched it, I exclaimed 
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that a scorpion had stung me, and fell on the floor in 


- agony! This produced a momentary confusion. The 


Monarch dropped his fruit from his hand, and turned 
to summon assistance. Quick as the love of life could 
urge mo, I darted towards the tablo, and changed the 
pleces of the two pomegranates, and I received from 
the hand of the Sofi the one which was now next to 
his royal touch. I bowed to the ground in gratitude, 
and tasted the fruit, which 1 praised as the most ex- 
quisite of ail productionsof theearth. The Monarch, 
satisfied with his performance, now pat the remaining 
one to his lips. 1 saw the royal epicure devour it to 
the last morsel, and observed the process without the 
least compunction; he enjoyed it prodigiously. In 
the consciousness that he would not enjoy it long, I 
packed up every jewel and coin | could gather in my 
chamber the moment I Jeft the banquet, desiring the 
old slave to bring me the earliest intelligence of the 
catastrophe. My labours were scarcely completed, 
when an uproar in the palace told me that my pome- 
granate was effectual. The old slave came flying in 


“ immediately after, saying that all the physicians of the 


city had been ordered to come to the Sofi’s chamber; 
that he was in agony, and that there were ‘ strong 
suspicions of his having been poisoned!’ The old 
Nubian laughed cxcessively as she communicated her 
intelligence, and at the same time recommended my 
taking advantage of the tumult toescape. 1 lost no 
time, and we fled together. 

But as I passed the windows of the royal chamber, 
I could not resist the impulse to see how his supper 
succeeded with him. Climbing on my old companion’s 
shoulders, I looked in. He was surrounded by a crowd 
of physicians of all ranks and races, Jews and infidels, 
all oficring their nostrums; and all answered by the 


most furious threats, that unless they recovered him- 


before tho night was over, the dawn should sce every 
one of them without his head. He then raved at his 
own blunder, which he appeared to have found out in 
all points, and cursed the hour when he ate pome- 
granates for supper, and was outwitted by a woman. 
tfe then rviied im agony. 1 left him yelling, and heard 
him, long after I had reached the boundaries of the 
harem garden. ile died before he had time to cut off 
the pl.ysicians’ heads. Before dawn ho was with his 
forefathers. 

“* Through what changes of life I now ran, I ree 
meinber but little more. All is confused before my 
gyes. | became the captive of a Bedoueen, fed his 
camels, moved the jealousy of the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring robber, was carried off by his wild riders in 
consequence, and left to perish in the heart of the 
Hebjaz. From this horrible fate I was rescued, after 
days of wandering and famine, by a caravan which 
had lost its way, and by straying out of the right road, 
came to make prize of me, ‘The conductor of the es- 
cort seized me as his property, fed me until | was in 
due fuliess for the slave market at Astrachan, and 
sold me toa travelling Indian dealer in Angora goats’ 
hair and women. I was hurricd to the borders of 
the Ganges, and consigned to the court of a mighty 
sovereign, black as cbony, and with the etrong re- 
semblance to an overgrown baboon. I was next the 
Sultana of a Rajabpoot. I was then the water-carri- 
er of a Turcoman horse-stealer; I was the slave of a 
Roman matron at Constantinople, who famished and 
flogged mo to make a convert, and when I at last 
owned the conversion, famished and flogged me to 
keep to my duty. She died, and I wae free from 
the scourge, the temple, and the dungeon. 1 have 
but onc confession more to make. Can the ear of the 
holy scn of Jchoshaphat, the wisest of the wise, listen 
tothe compacts of the tempter?’ The fair speaker 
paused; the Rabbi shrank at the werds. But the 
dying penitent before him was no longer an object of 
either temptation or ferror. He pressed his hands 
Upon his bosom, bowed bis head, and listened. 

“The fainting heayty smiled, and taking from her 





locks a rich jewel, placed it on the hand of her hearer. 
* My story is at an end,’ saidshe. ‘I had but one 
trial yet to undergo. The King of the Spirits of 
Evil urged me to deliver myself overtohim. He 
promised me instant liberty, the breaking of my 
earthly chain, the elevation in tho highest rank of 
earth, the enjoyment of riches beyond the treasures of 
kings. ‘The temptation was powerful; the wealth 
which you now see round me, was brought by hands 
that might have controlled the elements, but 1 had 
learned to resist all that dazzled the eye. Ambition 
was not for my sex, yet I might have at this hour 
ranked at the head of the race of women; a spell was 
within my power, by the simple uttering of which, 1 
might have sat on a throne, the noblest throne at this 
hour upon earth. This, too, I resisted. But the 
more overwhelming temptation was at hand; the King 
of Evil stood before me in‘’a garb of splendour in- 
expressible, and offered to make me the possessor of 
all the secrets of magic. He raised upon the earth 
visions of most bewitching beauty ; he filled these 
halls with shapes of the most dazzling brightness ; he 
touched my eyes, and I saw the secrets of other 
worlds, the people of the stars, the grandeur of the 
mighty regions that spread above this cloudy dwellirg 
and prison of man. The temptation was beyond all 
resistance, I was on the point of yielding, when I saw 
the Spirit of Evil suddenly writhe as if an arrow 
had shotthrough him ; his brightness instantly grew 
dim, his strength withered, and even while I gazed, 
he sank into the earth. Where he had stood, | saw 
nothing but a foot print, marked as if the soil had 


‘borne fire; but another form arose. I knew Azracl; 


his countenarce had now lost all its terrors. He 
told me that my trials were come to their conclusion, 
That guilty as I was, my last allegiance to the tempt- 
er was broken; that the decree had gone forth for 
my release, and that this night I was to inhabit a form 
of‘clay no more.’ The Rabbi listened in holy fearto 
the language of the wearied spirit, and for a while was 
absorbed in supplication, He then repeated tho pray- 
ers for the dying hours of the daughters of Israel. 

‘It was for this that | summoned you son of Je- 
hoshaphat,’ said the sinking form. ‘It was to soothe 
my last hour on earth with tho sounds of holy things, 
and to fill my dying car with the wisdom of our fa- 
thers. So shall my chain bo gently divided, and the 
hand of the angel ofdeath lead me through the valley 
of darkness, without treading on the thorns of pain.’ 
The Rabbi knelt, and prayed more fervently.. But he 
was roused by the deep sigh of the sufferer. ‘ Now, 
pray for me no longer,’ were her words; ‘ pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem.’ The Rabbi prayed for the 
restoration of Zion. As his prayer arose, he heard 
it echoed by voices of sweetness that sank into his 
soul. He looked upon the couch; the sufferer was 
dead; but the struggle of death had not disturbed a 
feature. She lay still lovely, and he knew that the fet- 
ter of the spirit had been loosed for ever, and that the 
trial had been ended in mercy. He rose to call the 
attendants to watch by the dead, but the halls were 
empty. He then turned to the porch, and pondering 
on the ways of destiny, set his face in awe and sor- 
row towards his own home. He looked back once 
more, but where was the porch through which he had 
so lately passed 7? Whcre was the stately mansionit- 
self? All before the eye was the dim and yellow ex- 
panse of weeds that covers the foot of Hebron. He 
looked around him—he saw but the heathy sides of 
the hill, with the city on its brow; he looked below 
him—he saw but the endless range of fertile plain 
that is lost in the desert; above hitn, all was the blue 
glory of midnight. The palace wasair. Had hotecn 
in atrance? Had he seen a vision? Had a warn- 
ing been given to himinadream? Who knoweth? 
But is it not recorded in the book of the house of Je- 
hoshaphat; who shall tell? Go, thou who readest, 
and leara wisdom. Are not all things dust and air 7” 





FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES & TRAVELS. 

- Capt. Hall has published a Third Serics of these 
recollections of his past life. The dedication, to 
Prince George of Cumberland, is in these words, 
‘We quote them to explain the author's views; and 
annex some remarke and several extracts that are in 
our possession. 

“The flattering notice your royal highness was 
pleased to confer upon the early parts of this little 
work, has encouraged me to continue it, and prompted 
ine to solicit permission to dedicate the whole to your 
royal highness. In these concluding volutnes | have 
endeavoured to adopt both the topics themselves, and 


the terms in which they are expressed, tu the more 


advanced age and experience of the persons for whose 
use chiefly the design was originally conceived. It 
occurred to mo, that it might be advantageous, par- 
ticularly ot this juncture, to render the great question 
of the East India Company's government, if possible, 
loss complicated and unintelligible to young readers 
thar it has heretofore been considered. I also hoped, 
that if this task could be accomplished in connexion 
with lighter matters, and within any reasonable com- 
pass, the intrinsic importance and variety of the sub- 
ject might lena it an interest, which | well knew, 
from personal examination on the spot, essentially 
belonged to it, though too rarcly participated by persons 
at a distance. My first intention, accordingly, was 
to have combined, incidentally with a narrative of the 
various voyages and travels which | made in the East, 
such remarks on the administration of the company 
as might help to elucidate the intricate nature of tho 
subsisting relations between the British nation and 
the inhabitants of Hindustan. 1 soon found, how- 
ever, that this plan would lead to much confusion, and 
that it was necessary, in order to afford the subject 
tho, best chance of being understood, not merely to 
arrange these materials separately, but greatly to con- 
dense them; and, instead of attempting to exhaust, or 
even to touch upon every thinz, to advert to those 
points alone which, upon the whole, appeared most 
likely to leave correct general impressions. In this, 
spirit, I have confined my observations on India to the 
firat volume, in which is contained a brief account of 
the rise, progress, and present state of the East India 
Company, together with such details as seem calculated 
to illustrate the proceedings of our distant fellow-coun- 
trymen, in war, in peace, and in diplomatic arrange- 
ments with the native powers. In the second volume 
are given sketches of some of the numerous excursions 
I made in the Eastern islands and on the continent of 
India. The third volume is devoted almost exclusively 
to those nautical topics in which I have observed peo- 
ple on shore take the greatest interest: and in the 
consideration of which the rising generation afloat 
may, perhaps, find their account. My chief purpose, 
however, will be answered, if these volumes prove 
acceptable to your royal highness, or instructive, or 
entertaining to young percons in any walk of life.” 

We will pass over all tho first volume with the 
general praise which its style and execution so justly 
merit; and reserve the second, recommended by greater 
novelty and aptness for quotation, till our next Num- 
ber, except a curious anecdote of a fine tiger kept at 
the British residency, who ate a sheep every day for 
dinner :— 

‘« But what annoyed him far more than our poking 
him with a stick, or tantalizing him with shins of beef 
or legs of mutton, was introducing a mouse into his 
cage. No fine lady ever exhibited more terror at the 
sight of a spider than thig magnificent royal tiger be- 
trayed on seeing a mouse. Our mischievous plen was 
to tic the little animal to the end of a long pole, and 
thrust it close to the tiger’s nose. The moment he 
saw it he leaped to the opposite side, and when the 
mouse was made to run near him, he jammed himself 
into « corner, and stood trembling and roaring in such 
an ecstacy of fear, that we were always obliged to 
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desist from shebr pity to the poor brute. Sometimes 
we insisted on his passing over the spot where the 
unconscious little mouse ran backwards and forwards. 
For a long time, however, we could not get him to 
move, till at length, I believe by the help of a squib, 
we obliged him to start; but instead of pacing leisurely 
across his den, or making a detour to avoid the object 
of his alarm, he generally took a kind of flying leap, so 
high as nearly to bring his back in contact with the 
toof of his cage.” 

From the nautical portion of volume 3, we cannot 
readily detatch any examples, Coinciding with tho 
published opinions of Admiral Sir C, Penrose and 
Captain Griffiths, Captain Hall, in this history of a 


ship from the hour of its being commissioned to the— 


end of its carcer, treats ably of impressment—of the 
evil of sending criminals into the navy—of the expe- 
diency of altering the mode of paying sailors’ wages—- 
and of other points of practico and discipline—all of 
which he illustrates in a sensible but striking manner. 
His biographical notices of the gallont Sir S. Hood 
are alse highly interesting; but we must, from its 
applicability to an interesting topic of the day, close 
this notice from the last, not supornumerary chapter, 
in which an account is given of the departure of Sir 
'W. Scott on his last voyage from his native land. It 
is thus introduced :— 

** Of all the voyages and travels I ever made in my 
life, (says Capt. H.) the most interesting by far was 
@ trip to Portsmouth, when I had the honour of at- 
tending Sir Walter Scott, to assist him in his em- 
barkation for Italy. The circumstances wero quite 
accidental which led to my being employed in so de- 
lightful a manner as rendering even the slightest ser- 
vices to an author who has laid the whole world under 
such deep obligations. ° ° ° 

EMBARKATION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Inthe summer of 1831, it became but too well known 
to the public that Sir Walter Scott had suffered greatly 
from more than one severe attack of illness; and to- 
wards the autumn of that ycar it was generally under- 
stood that his medical attendants in the north strongly 
recommended his going abroad. There occurred much 
difficulty, however, in arranging this matier. In the 
first place, Sir Walter himself, it appears, felt ex- 
tremely unwilling to move from“home. Perhaps he 
know quite as well as his «doctors, that he had not 
long to live; and it is certain that he experienced a 
strong wish not to breathe his last away from his 
beloved Abbotsford—which, like one of his romantic 
novels, might be called the creation of his own 
hands! * 

The physicians continued positively to declare, that 
Sir Walter must, by some means or other, be removed 
from Abbotsford, if he were to have the smallest 
chance of recovery. So long as he remained at home, 
it was clear to them, and to every one else, that his 
incessant literary exertions were only augmenting the 
alarming disease under which he was suffering.” 

The application to the Admiralty for a passage in 
a king’s ship, was met, not only in the most liberal 
manner by Sir James Graham, whose official conduct 
on this occasion did him great honour; but his Majesty 
himself displayed a similar spirit, warmly taking almost 
@ personal concern in the desired arrangements for the 
accommodation of his illustrious subject. 

“Sir Walter (continues the narrative) from the 
first had been very averse to any application being 
‘ made from him to government, so that he was much 
relieved by understanding that the whole affair was 
the spontaneous and hearty act of the highcat authori- 
ties, the instant it was suggested to them that his 


__* This very day there is a most interesting public meet- 
ing, the object of which is to complete the plan auspiciously 
begun, to preserve this spot as a national monument in 


statu quo forever. Taste, literature, feeling, gratitude, are 


all embarked’ in the cause: can we doubt its entire suc- 
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health rz .°.t be benefitted by the proposed change of 
air. At bottom, it is probable that this diffidence on his 
part arose more from his secret reluctance to root 
himself up from his house and home, his dearly beloved 
black-letter tibrary, his musty papers, and his cherished 
plantations, in which he took infinitely more delight 
than in all the society and scenery of the rest of the 
world besides. If, indeed, he would have consented 
to desist from overworking his mind, and could have 
been prevailed vpon to agree for a time to pass his 
daysin rambling about the rising woods of Abbotsford, 
every tree of which was planted by himself, it would 
have been the most cruel thing imaginable to have 
sought to move him from home. But in the fervour 
of his manly anxicty to fulfil his pecuniary engage- 
ments, he considered each hour misspent which did not 
directly contribute to the accomplishment of that noble 
end. At last, this cager desire to work himself out 
of debt seemed to have become a sort of fascination 
which he could not resist. One day, Dr. Abcr- 
crombie of Edinburgh, (than whom none can more ably 
‘minister to a mind diseased’) urged upon him the 
neceecity of greater moderation in his mental labours: 
‘Sir Walter,’ said the kind physician, ‘ you must not 
write so constantly ; really, sir, you must not work.’ 


‘I tell you what it is, doctor,’ said the Author of Wa-: 


verley—‘ Molly, when she puts the kettle on, might 
just as well say, ‘ Ketthe—kettle, don’t boil.’” 

In the issue Sir Walter left London to embark in 
the Barham frigate at Portsmouth for Malta. 

"No particular adventures occurred on the way, 
except that at one of tho stages, Guilford, I think, 
where a short halt was made, 2 blind horse, when 
turning suddenly into the stable-yard, pushed right 
against Sir Walter, threw him violently to the ground, 
and had well nigh killed him. on the spot! Whata 
fate would this have been, had the author of Waverley 
—perhaps the foremost man of all the world—been 
trodden to death by a decayed post-horse! And yet 
who shall say that, upon the whole, even such a ca- 
tastrophe might not have proved a blessed exemption 
from much subsequent suffering and sorrow, at which 
the nations wept? ‘The mysterious influences of 
disease gtrike at the mind not less surely, though often 
more slowly, than those which destroy the body. OF 
this fatal progress he was himself probably aware, for 
when he related this incident to mo next morning, 
though his account was touched with his wonted hu- 
mour, I saw, or almost fancied I saw, in his tone and 
manner, a trace of regret that he had escaped a swifter 
destruction than that which, I verily believe, he even 
then fully knew was darkly overtaking him.” 

Captain Pigot, of the Barham, emulated the exam- 
ple of his king and the first lord of the admiralty, in 
doing every thing possible for the comfort of his inter- 
esting passenger; of whom, while he remained at 
Portsmouth, we have the following particulars ; 

The evil—so he had viewed the necessity of leaving 
home—was now inevitable, and he made up his mind 
to meet it; though I am persuaded he had not the 
slightest hope of deriving any benefit from the voyage. 
I one day heard him mention how curious it was that 
two of our greatest novelists had gone abroad only to 
die—Fielding and Smollet. And the same evening 
he asked me to step over to Mr. Harrison the book- 
seller's to get for him Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon. ‘ That little book,’ said he, ‘the last he 
wrote, is one of the most entertaining and witticst of 
all Fielding’s productions, though written during a 
period of great pein and sickness. Indeed,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I hardly know any more amusing book of 
travels than Fielding has contrived to compose out 
of a subject — so scanty and threadbare as a 
voyage down the Thames, through the Downs to St. 
Helen's Roads, and then across the Bay of Biscay.” 

e - ° * * * 


Though Sir Walter walked but little, and with 
some difficulty, he appeared to have no objection to 


sceing company. The Fountain accordingly over- 
flowed all day long. Every mortal that could by any 
means get an introduction, and some even without, . 
paid their respects; and during the last three days, 
when his spirits revived, he had something to say to 
every visitor. He declined seeing no more, and nev- 
er showed any thing but the most cordial good-will, 
even to those who came professedly to see the show. 
One day, an old acquaintance of mine, a scaman of 
the name of Bailey, the admiral’s messenger, after 
much humming and hawing, and excuse-making, ask- 
ed whether it would be possible for him to get asight 
of Sir Walter Scott, ‘in order to hear him speak.’ 
Nothing, I told kim was more easy; for when, as 
usual, he brought the letters from the post-oflicc, he 
had only to send up word to say, that he wished to 
‘deliver them in perzon. Next morning, accordingly, 
the waiter said to me at the breakfist-table, ‘Bailey, 
sir says he must deliver Sir Walter's letters to him- 
self, and that you told him so.’ Sir Walter looked 
towards me and laughed ; but when the honest fel- 
low’s wishes were explained, he desired him to be 
sent up, and, shaking hands with him, said, ‘I hope 
you are satisfied now you have heard me speak.’ ‘[ 
sent three men off yesterday, sir,’ said Bailey, ‘to © 
enter forthe Barham—all because you are going in 
her.’ They'll atall events, find a good shipanda 
good captain, that] am very sure of,’ replied Sie 
Walter. ‘ That's something of a compliment, cer- 
tainly,’ he continued, when the door was shut; ‘ but 
I hold that the greatest honour yet which has been 
paid to my celebrity was by a fishmonger in London 
last week, who was applied to by the servant of the 
house in which I was living for some cod, I believe, 
for dinner; but it being rather late in the day, there 
was none left. On the servant’s mentioning who it 
was wanted for, the fishmonger said that altcred the 
matter, and that if a bit was to be had in London for 
love or moncy, it should be at my disposal. Accord- 
ingly, the man himselfactually walked up with the 
fish all the way from Billingszate to Suseex Place, in 
the Regent’s Park. Now if this is not substantial 
literary reputation, | know not what is!’ Sir Wal- 
ter’s health was such that he could take but little ex- 
ercise. He complained chiefly of weakness in his 
legs; but he managed generally once a day to walk 
for about half an hour on the ramparta” between the 
platform and the south-east bastion, that on which 
tho flag-etaff is planted. Tle used generally to rise 
between eix and seven, and then to come to the draw- 
ing-room, where he commenced writing his diary in 
a thick quarto book, bound in calf-skin, I tuok care 
always to be up and dressed before he left his room, 
ready to give him my arm, without which assistance 
he found it difficult at times to get along. I saw him 
once attempt to walk, without even his stick, from the 
breakfast-table to that on which his writing desk 
stood ; but he made poor work of it, and I beard him 
any, as he crept along, with more bitterness of tone 
than usually entered into his expressions, ‘ It is hard 
enough (or odd enough) that I should now be just 
beginning again, at sixty years of age, what I left off 
after my severe illness, at ten.’ Tle said to me ono 
morning, pointing to his MS. book, ‘Do you keep a 
diary? I suppose, of course, you have kept one all 
your life?’ 1 mentioned what my practice had been 
in that respect, and added something about the diffi- 
culty of writing any thing while engaged with the 
printer's devils, ‘Ay! ay! that’s true,’ he ejacula- 
ted with a sigh—‘ too true: forl fear thata great part 
of my present illness has been brought on by too much 
working. Let me warn you, captain, it ig a very dan- 
gerous thing to over work,’ He then begana conver- 
sation about his affairs; and upon my accidentally 
mentioning the name of his publisher, Mr. Robert 
Cadell of Edinburgh, he said, with another sigh, ‘Ah! 
if I had been in our oxcellent friend. Cadell's handa 
during all the course of my writing for the public, L 
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his old stories, with almost as much brilliancy as k* 


should now undoubtedly have been worth a couple of 
hundred thousand pounds, instead of having to work 
myself to pieces to get out of debt.’ I ventured to re- 
mark, that, but for the illness of which he spoke, it 
was perhaps all the better; for ever since the period 
of his difficulties, he had been influenced by a more 
generous and disinterested motive for exertion than 
any which a mere.wish to make money could supply. 
* Perhaps so,’ he answered; ‘no writer should ever 


’ make moncy his sole object, or even his chief o!sject.’ 


Money-making is not the proper business of a man of 
Istters. Yes,on the other hand, the professed mo- 
ney-making gentlemen (my creditors, | mean) must 
admit, that although I have been working in theirlino 
lutely, it has been for their benefit, not my own. In 
fact, as I said before, I think | haveoverdonethe thing, 
and may have brought on some of this illness by ex- 
cess of mental exertion. Where it will all end, [ 
know not. Iam giving mysclf a chance I under- 
stand, by making this journey—and one can die any 
where.’ ‘Jt occurs to me,’ I observed, ‘that people 
are apt to make too much fuss about the loss of for- 
tune, which is one of the smallest of the great evils of 
life, and ought to be among the most tolerable.’ ‘Do 


-you call it a small misfortune to be ruined in money 


matters 7 heasked. ‘ It is not so painful at all events, 
as the Joss of friends,’ ‘I grant that,’ he sail. *As 
the loss of character?’ ‘Trueagain.’ ‘As the loss 
ofhealth?’ ‘ Ay, there you have me,’ he muttered to 
himself, in a tone so melancholy thot I wished I had 
not spoken. ‘ Whatis the loss of fortune to the lose 
of peace of mind?’ I continued. ‘In short,’ said he, 
playfuily, ‘ you will make it out that there is no harm 
in a man’s being plunged over head and cars in a debt 
he caunot remove.’ ‘ Much depends, I think, on how 
it was incurred, and what efforts are made to redeem 
it—at least, if the sufferer be e right-minded man,’ 
‘I hope it does,’ he said cheerfully and firmly. * * 

“It may be interesting to persons engaged in liter- 
ary pursuits, to mention, that several ycars before the 
period of which [am now speaking, when Sir Wal- 
ter Scott dined with me in Edinburgh, I took an op- 
portunity of asking him how many hours a day he 
could write forthe prees with effect. ‘I reckon,’ ke 
answered, ‘ five houra and a half a-day as very good 
work for the mind, when it is engaged in original 
composition. I can very seldom reach six hours; and 
I suspect that what is written after five or six hours’ 
hard mental labour is nut worth much.’ I asked him 
how he divided these hours. ‘I try to get two or 
three of them before breakfast,’ he said, ‘and the re- 
mainder as soon after as may be, so as to leave the af- 
ternoon free to walk or rids, or read, or be idle.’ * * 

* But after he quitted the Court of Session, and 
was left completely free, 1 have reason to believe that 
his intense and chivalrous anxiety to disentangle him- 
self from delns, which would have driven most oth«r 
men to despair, led him greatly to exceed the judicious 
limits he formerly considered necessary, not only to his 
health, but, according to his own shewing, to the good 
quality of his writings. I have even heard, that, lat- 
terly, with the same noble spirit, he sometimes actual- 
ly worked for ten, twelve, and even fourteen hours a- 
day, instead of five or six! And from many express- 
ions he Ict fall at Portsmouth, 1 am satisfied that he 
ascribed the demolition of his health mainly to this 
cause.” 

Well might Sir F. Burdett, at the Abbotsford Sub- 
scription mecting at Bridgewater, dwell with warm 
eulogium upon the moral integrity of our great coun- 
tryman, which induced him to make these mortal ex- 
ertiong, ae one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of the testimony thus proposed to be perpetuated to 
hia memory. ; 

“During the last three days of his detention at 
Portsmouth by contrary winds, Sir Walter rallied or 
plucked up, o« it is called, amazingly; looked and 
talked with cheerfulness, cracked his jokes, and told 





ever remember to have witnessed before. He began 
about that time also to speak of the voyage with in- 
terest, and his eye sparkled as in old times, when he 
mentioned the probability of his visiting the pyramids 
of Egypt, and perhaps Athens and Constantinople, 
At such moments, and while he was sitting down, 
a stranger might have imagined there was nothing 
the matter with him; but when he arose, or attempted 
to rise, his weakness became distressingly manifest, 
One evening, after he had been chatting with the 
greatest vivacity, he expressed a wish to retire; but 
although I gave him my arm, and did all I could to 
assist him, it was not till the third attempt that he 
gained ‘his feet. While endeavouring to rise, he 
muttered, ‘ This weakness increases on me, confound 
it” And after a pause, he added, ‘It is rather hard, 
that just at the woment—at the very first moment of 
my whole life, that I could call myself free to go any 
where or do any thing I pleased, I should be knocked 
up in this style, and prevented from even crossing the 
strect, were the greatest curiosity in the world placed 
there.” * ° ° ° ° 

When the request to embark was made: 

“Ho himself,” we are told, ‘was soon ready; but 
the rest of the party, who had trunks to pack, and 
other dispositions to make, necessarily took longer 
time. Meantime the Author of Waverley sat in the 
drawing-room in the highest spirits I ever remember 
to have seen him-—chatting with every one who came 
in about his voyage, the beauty of the day, and the 
kindness of the king, the Admiralty, the admiral, the 
captain of the ship, and, in short, he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, ‘It is really quite ridiculous the fuss you are all 
making about one person. ° ° ° 

After he had looked over the cabins intended for 
his accommodation, with which he expressed himself 
very much pleased, he came again on deck, and sat 
abaft the mizen-mast in conversation with his family 
till it was time to take leave, as a breeze sprung up, 
and the ship was getting quickly under-weigh. I 
shall not soon forget the great man’s last look, while 
he held his friends successively by the hand, as he sat 
on the deck of the frigate, and wished us good-by, one 
after another, in a tone which shewed that he at least 
knew all hope was over!’ 





THE WOMEN OF JERUSALEM 
AT THE CROSS, 

Mrs. Hemans has been lately writing various poetic 
noticcs of Female characters mentioned in Scripture, 
With much of beauty, as was to be expected, they have 
however no smoll share of indefiniteness and obscurity. 
We annex one of them. 


Like those pnaie stars of tempest-hours, whose gleam 
Waves calm and constant on the rocking mast, 
Such by the Croes doth your bright lingering seem, 
Daughters of Zion! faithful to the last! 
_ .. Ye, through the darkness o’er the wide earth cast 
By the death-cloud within the Savigur’s eye 
Ev'n till awey the Heavenly Spirit pass’d, 
Stood in the shadow of his agony. 
O blessed Faith! a guiding lamp, that hour, 
Was lit for Woman's heart; to her, whose dower 
Is all of love and suffering from her birth : 
Still hath your act a voice—through fear, thrqugh strife, 
Bidding her bind each tendril of her life, 
To that which her deep seul hath owned of holiest worth. 





A Rernoor.—“ You remember Mr. ——, Sir,” 
said Robert Hall to Dr. Gregory. “ Yes, very 
well.” “Were you aware of his fondness for 
brandy-and-water?” “No,” “It was a sad hab- 
it; but it grew out of the love of story-telling; 
and that, also, is a bad habit, a very bad habit, 
for a minister of the gospel. As he grew old hia 
animal spirits flagyed, and his stories became de- 
fective in vivacity; he, therefore, took to bran- 
dy-and-water; weak enough, it is true, at first, 
but eoon became half-and-half.” Ere long he in- 


a 


dulzed the habit in a morning; and when he 
came to Cambridge he would call upon me, and 
before he had been with me five minutes, aek for 
a little brandy-and-watet, which wue, of couree, 
to give him artificial spiriie, to render him agree- 
able in his visits to others. I {elt great difficulty ; 
for he you know, Sir, was much older than 
was, yet, being persuaded that the ruin of his 
character, if not of his peace, was inevitable, un- 
Jess something was done, I resolved on one strong 
effort for his rescue. So the next time that he 
called, and, as usual, said—“ Friend Hall, I will 
thank you for a glass of brandy-and-water,” I re- 
_plied —“ call thinge by their right names, and you 


shall have as much as you pert “ Why don’t 


IT employ the right rame? I ask for a glass of 
brandy-an}-water.” “That is the current, but 
not the appropriate name ; ask for a giass of li- 
quid fire and distilled damnation, and you shall 
have a gallon.” Poor man, be turned pale, and 
for a moment seemed struggling with anger 
But, knowing that I did not mean to insult him, 
he stretched out his hand, and said—“ Brother 
Hall, I thank you from the bottom of my heart.” 
From that time he ceased to take brandy-and- 
water. 





Gotp Diacina.—A few days since, three young 
men, on the South side of the Island of Martha’s 
Vineyard, were engaged in laboring ina field 
which was once an orchard—two of them plough- 
ing, and the other picking up stone ata distance. 
As the plough paseed over a certain part of the 
land,the ploughshare started uptwo or three pieccs 
of silver coin, which were hastily enatchcd up by 
the holder, and put in his pocket. His compan- 
ion observed him stoop and pick up something, 
and when the plough went over the spot again, 
secing him repeat the movement, he desired to 
change situations with him. ‘This was done, and 
he too reaped his crop; when each finding that 
the other was master of the secret, they proposed 
a maneuvre to getrid of the third person so that 
they could divide the spoil without his coming io 
furashare. They therefore declared it best to 
leave off work thae forenoon, it was nearly twelve 
o'clock, which was reaslily acquiesced in. What 
they obtained, no one can exactly state—but it is 
believed that not far from two or three thousand 
dollare, which had been originally buried in a 
bag (ascertained by pieces of cloth adhering to 
some of the coin) were excavated. This must 
be divided between the two; leaving the manin 
the field with them (who was no less a person- 
age than Mr. J. A. Jones, well known ae the au- 
thor of Haverhill,) to attest the truth of the old 
adage, ' 

“ He who by the om would thrive, 
Must either hold himself or drive.” 
New-Bedford Gaz. 





Friowery Comrummeniss.—The other day, a con- 
temporary gave an anecdote of the introduction which 
took place between Daniel Webster and Judge Buel. 
It ie a pity that the whole conversation was not given, 
as the wit of mine Host proved on this, as on other 
occasions, very catching. 

It is true that on presenting Mr. Webster to Judge 
Buel, Mr. Cruttenden said, “ This is Judge Buel, 
who cultivates the finest flowers of the field; and this 
the Hon. Daniel Webster, who culls the choicest 
Slovere of rhetoric.” 

Mr. Webster thon happily observed, “ your fowere 
produco fruit, mine, I fear, may prove abortive !"— 
To this Judge Buel, with eqoal felicity, replied: 

“My flowers, Sir, are annual and evanescent, 
while your's promise a perpetual bloom.” — Alb. D. 
Advertiser. 
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